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CASE NOTE 3 


Some Idols of the Marketplace 


Version 1.01 R. W. Binkley, Dept. 


Idols of the Marketplace arise, said 
Bacon, when "the unfit choice of words 
wonderfully obstructs the understanding." 
For, as he said, "words plainly force and 
overrule the understanding, and throw all 
into confusion, and lead men away into 
numberless empty controversies and idle 
fancies." (See LCR Historical Note 3.) Here 
are some examples: 

r— Running to ground! = 

Under the heading "Imprecise writng 
source of upset", the London Free 
Press (Oct. 5, 1988, p. B7) in its 
‘Ombudsman’ column reported an obstruc- 
tion of the understanding arising from the 
unfit choice of the words "run to 
ground", "run to the ground", and others, 
which is instructive for close reasoners. 


On September 13 there had been a 
story in the Free Press about a proposal 
to organize rabbit hunting. The next day 
there was a report of a protest from an 
animal rights group. And a few days later 
it was announced that the hunt was being 
stopped because of reactions to the 
original Free Press story. 


That story quoted the hunt organizer 
as saying, "We don’t kill anything. Rabbits 
just run to ground, then we stop.” The 
story also said, "Running to ground is 
what Br’er Rabbit of the nursery stories 
did when he ‘lay low’ either in the briar 
patch or in his burrow." 


The later stories, however, shifted to 
such phrases as, "...old British sport of 
"used 

"the 
‘run to the 


hunting down rabbits with dogs", 
dogs to chase down a rabbit ", 
just 


rabbit isn’t killed, 
ground.’" 
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One of the hunters complained to the 
Ombudsman that on the basis of these 


stories the casual reader is likely to 
visualize the hunt as a much bloodier and 
crueler affair than it actually is. 


He complained further about the change 
from "run to ground" to "run to the 
ground." "Notice," he said, “the subtle 
change in that phrase ... The huntsman’s 
explanation that ‘rabbits run to ground’ 
later becomes the rabbit is run to the 
ground.’ In contrast to the first, which 
tells of the normal way rabbits elude any- 
thing perceived as an enemy, the latter 
carries connotations of the rabbit being 
pursued til it drops." 

of the paper 


In reply, the editor 

admitted there was a problem "... we 
made the assumption that the term ‘run to 
ground’ would be understood. Unfortu- 
nately, that term means different things 
to different people." 


"In my younger days in Nova Scotia I 
hunted rabbits with beagles, and ‘run to 
ground’ or ‘gone to ground’ were terms 
for rabbits that eluded the dogs and 
hunters by going down a hole.” 


"In big game terms, trun to ground’ 
usually means the animal has been 
pursued by the hunter to the point where 
it is exhausted and can be readily dis- 
patched." 


What actually happened on the hunt, 
apparently, is that the hunters released 
the dogs in some open fields and then 
trudged around trying to follow the dogs 
and see what they were doing. The dogs 
ran off eagerly, sniffing and eventually 


\ ‘belling’, but no rabbits were turned up. 


Eventually everyone went home, some of 
the dogs needing to be carried because 
they were tired. 
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Close Reasoners will admittedly have 
difficulty in comprehending how any 
group of adults could find this a 
worthwhile activity, but they will at least 
have no trouble in dealing with the lan- 
guage. 


They will note the ambiguity in the 
phrase ‘run to ground’, and distinguish 
chase till escapes into a burrow’ from 
‘chase till exhausted.’ They will notice how 
putting a ‘the’ in before ‘ground’ switches 
the meaning to the second sense, doubt- 
less because of the similarity to the 
phrase ‘run something into the ground.’ 


They will also be aware of the dif- 
ference between "The rabbit ran to 
ground," which was the usage in the first 
story, and "The hunter ran the rabbit to 
ground," which was the usage later on. 


And they will be sensitive to the mis- 
leading connotations of such phrases as 
‘hunting down’ and ‘chasing down.’ 


that is to say, can 
cope with such ‘ill and unfit choice of 
words’; it is not clear whether the same 
can be said for the general public, or 
animal rights groups. 


a ee 


r— The wisdom of Socrates ecient 

The ancient Oracle at Delphi had quite 
a reputation for obstructing the 
understanding by the choice of words. 
The custom was to send to ask the oracle 
when you had a serious problem. The 
priestess would give you an answer (she 
was said to be speaking for Apollo), but 
the words were often difficult to inter- 
pret. 


Close reasoners, 


One famous example concerns Socrates, 
who told the story at his trial in 399 BC. 
(See the account by Plato in his Apology.) 
It seems that at an earlier time one of his 
friends actually went to Delphi and asked 
the Oracle whether anyone in the world 
was wiser than Socrates; the oracle ans- 
wered, "No." 


An ordinary person, would doubtless 
get a swelled head out of a thing like 
that, but not Socrates who was able to 
see through the message. What it meant, 
he concluded, was that while neither he 
nor anyone else possessed true wisdom, 
he at least was wise enough to know that 
he did not possess it, and that was the 
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little edge he had over everyone else. As 
a close reasoner, he placed a strict and 
literal interpretation on the words. 


ee ee 
a The empire of Croesus ey 


There is another famous Delphic Oracle 
case that did not work out so well. It 
concerns King Croesus of Lydia, a country 
located in what is now Turkey, and hap- 
pened around 550 BC. At that time his 
enemy the Persians, were gaining in 
strength, and Croesus began considering 
whether it would not be wise to attack 
them before they got too strong for him 
to handle. He naturally sent off to ask the 
Oracle at Delphi about this, and received 
the answer that if Croesus attacks the 
Persians he will destroy a mighty empire. 


Encouraged by this, Croesus did attack, 
was utterly defeated, and the Persians 
conquered Lydia. He did indeed destroy 
a mighty empire—his own. 


The proposition asserted by the 
Priestess was not, as it happens, the one 
he had thought her words expressed; 
while he had the concepts all right, he 
hadn’t taken care to identify the precise 
reference of the phrase, ‘a mighty 
empire’, an unfortunate lapse into loose 
reasoning. 


(The story is told in Book I of the His- 
tory of the Persian Wars by Herodotus, 
written around 450 BC.) 
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